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the | Universal Day of Prayer 
for students 





ON FEBRUARY 16, 1958 CHRISTIAN STUDENTS all the world over will 
unite in prayer interceding for one another and for the witness of Jesus 
Christ in the university world. On this day particularly but on all days 
of the year we must present to God our request asking Him to make us 
his faithful and effective servants and pray for our fellow students who 
have not yet the joy of the Christian faith. This may also be an occasion 
to express our support of all the Christian students, all the student 
Christian movements in other parts of the world who are working as we 
do but under much more difficult conditions. We cannot pray for one 
another without helping one another; otherwise our prayer would be a 
lie to God. The World’s Student Christian Federation tries to serve as a 
channel, an instrument in this mutual assistance between student Chris- 
tian movements. In recent years its work has considerably expanded 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Middle East. It is now facing 
serious financial difficulties in fulfilling this task. I hope that on the oc- 
casion of the Universal Day of Prayer for students in 1958 all American 
students will both in their prayers and in their giving demonstrate to 
other student Christian movements in the world our fundamental one- 
ness in Jesus Christ. 
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PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING enlightened. We beseech thee that we, being encouraged 
We give thanks to thee, O Lord God, Father almighty, by their example and strengthened by their fellowship, 
together with thy Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, © ™@Y "0t fail thee in the day of opportunity. Through 
and the Holy Spirit. We thank thee for all the blessings Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 
which in the riches of thy great mercy thou hast bounti- 
fully poured down upon us and all men. PRAYER OF DEDICATION 


O God, our heavenly father, we commit ourselves into 
thy hand, make us to love what thou lovest, to will what 
thou willest, and to desire what thou desirest; to serve 
where thou sendest and to be ready when thou callest; 
through Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


Let us not live but to praise and magnify thy glorious 
name. O Lord, we especially thank thee for giving us 
the privilege of serving thee in and through the American 
student Christian movements and World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. We offer thee our humble thanks for all 
thou hast been pleased to do through the Federation and 


the SCMs in every part of the world. We praise thee for The United Student Christian Council will provide a special 
: : . . packet of materials to assist in planning a service for this day at 
all those whom thou hast raised up as witnesses in our oe B 
; f a cost of $.25. Address: 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
midst and through whose lives and words we have been New York. 








By DAVID S. KING, who is Chaplain- 
elect and CA Advisor, Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. Now at Union The- 
ological Seminary on a one year leave 
under a Danforth grant for graduate study 
in the field of Christian faith and con- 
temporary art. 


Following are two articles dealing with the religious significance 
of contemporary art. Both come from a special program of the 
Amherst Christian Association last spring. The first article de- 
scribes the art exhibit which was an important part of the program. 
The second article is an analysis of the relationship between the 
Christian faith and modern art which is a portion of an address 
given in conjunction with the exhibit. 


PREMISE NO. 1: Most Christian Association programs 
are irrelevant to the intellectual life of the college. 


PREMISE NO. 2: “Busy work” is often a substitute for 
creative contributions by students. 


If either or both of these premises “speak to your con- 
dition” then you have probably wrinkled your brows as 
we did to see how they can be challenged. What follows 
is an account of a do-it-yourself-type experiment in re- 
sponse to these two conditions at Amherst College. 


WHAT WE DID 


Where this all began is fairly mysterious, but it came 
into the open when a senior returned from the summer 
holiday desiring for the first time to take a real part in 
the CA. Ensuing conversations made it clear that the 
CA structure provided no strong come-on to his desires 
to “serve” and so we started dreaming. A Fine Arts 
Committee emerged, and it took only a few minutes to 
draw up a list of eight students who stood within the 
Christian community in some sense, but outside the 
structured life of the CA, who might be interested in 
such a concern. Every one of them agreed to help and we 
were off on a basic program of relating some artistic ex- 
pressions to the Christian faith and vice-versa. 

rhis involved three aspects: 

(1) In November, the presentation of Alan Paton’s 
“Cry the Beloved Country” by the Bishop’s Company,’ 


\ traveling dramatic troupe which presents outstanding re 
ligious drama. Address is: Bishop’s Company, Box 424, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
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followed by a discussion with members of the cast. 

(2) In March, an evening of jazz by “Eli’s Chosen 
Six,” America’s oldest authentic collegiate jazz band, 
with comments on the religious resources of jazz by the 
Reverend A. L. Kershaw. 

(3) In April, an exhibition of contemporary religious 
art. 

The first two raised basic questions of the content of 
religious drama, and the possibility that post-Bachian 
music might have religious significance. However, it is 
with the third, that we are primarily concerned here. 


WHY WE DID THIS 

First, the Fine Arts was an arena in which originally 
one student, and soon eight, felt that they could contri- 
bute to the better understanding of the Christian faith on 
our campus. 

Secondly, we frankly hoped that through these new 
modes we could speak to students and faculty to whom 
preaching is silence, worship dead, and the CA irrele- 
vant. 

Thirdly, we were in the mood to experiment and we 
knew that the whole question of the relationship of 
Protestantism and the arts is in various stages of conver- 
sation.” 


HOW WE DID IT 

Having made a vague decision to have “a show” we 
talked with the director of our college art gallery to seek 
his assistance and to arrange for a time for such an ex- 


* See accompanying article on “The Image of Reality.” 
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hibition in the gallery schedule. It was our good fortune 
that part of the gallery was available for three weeks in 
Lent, and also that the gallery staff was too busy to take 
much responsibility for the plans for such an exhibition, 
but was available for consultation and advice. This gave 
us the freedom and the responsibility of planning the ex- 
hibition ourselves. 

First we had to talk about the limits of the exhibition 
and agreed to concentrate on paintings and architectural 
sketches, eliminating such possibilities as sculpture and 
stained glass. Soon the fundamental question arose: What 
is a religious picture? We differed (and still do). The best 
raising of the question and commentary on it that we 
found is by Paul Tillich (“Existentialist Aspects of 
Modern Art” in Christianity and the Existentialists, ed. 
Carl Michalson, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1956). When the show opened, Tillich’s outline of 
“Levels of Relations Between Religion and Art” was 
used as the basis of a chapel talk which introduced the 
question and the exhibition to the campus. 

The building of the exhibition started by consult- 
ing catalogues of other exhibitions of religious art 
and seeking out people “in the know” in this field. We 
decided to start by following up on some of the works 
which were shown in the Union Theological Seminary 
exhibition in New York in 1952. (see Motive, March 
1953, for a report of this exhibition ) 

So the letter writing to galleries and private owners 
began. “Sorry, but we have had bad experiences lending 
our paintings.” “Sorry but this is now in our permanent 
collection and not available to loan.” “We would be very 
happy to have you borrow . . . Would you also be inter- 
ested in . 2?” “Thank you for your letter, but neither 
of the paintings you asked about is on a religious sub- 
ject.” “We would be very happy to have you borrow this 
painting, but why do you consider it a religious paint- 
ing?” 

And so the question reappeared—What is a religious 
work of art? And a new question of deciding what to 
borrow from those available. It soon became apparent 
that seeing photographs was not enough to allow us to 
make good judgments and so two persons were commis- 
sioned to go to New York and visit the galleries and the 
artists with whom we were negotiating and see the paint- 
ings themselves. This proved to be a real education. 

Finally we agreed on twenty oils, nineteen etchings 
from Rouault’s Miserere series,’ six silk screen prints, 
one mosaic, one encaustic and two architectural designs 
of college chapels (M.I.T. and Brandeis). 

Then there were matters of finance to be dealt with, a 
catalogue, a speaker to help interpret the show, and 
problems of hanging. 

Finally the day came for the things to arrive and we 
had the joy of making final decisions on where each 


Miserere film available from Pictura Films Corp., 487 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





“Christ Crucified.” Cleve Gray 
Courtesy, Jacques Seligmann & Co. 





was to be hung—arranging and rearranging, agreeing 
and disagreeing. Then the people started coming. 

It also happened to be possible during one day of the 
exhibition to have Mr. Leroy Setziol, a contemporary 
wood sculptor from Oregon, exhibit some of his creations 
in the gallery and talk about them and the exhibition 


with students and faculty. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID 

Attendance-wise this proved to be one of the most 
popular exhibitions in several years in our gallery. For 
many the same questions were raised which the commit- 
tee faced: “Is this (or) why is this a religious work of 
art?” Some were startled by mysterious images. Some 
simply didn’t understand (but stayed and looked any- 
way). Some realized that iconography does not neces- 
sarily result in religious art. Some longed for a “Sallman” 
or a nice peaceful madonna and child. 

The critics wrote in varying veins: 

“The exhibition at Amherst College raises the ques- 
tion of what is religious art, as there are two paintings 
in the carefully selected group which are entirely secular 
as to subject and function. Consequently there is brought 
out the generally overlooked fact that art is of itself 
basically religious regardless of content or functions . . .” 
“What is loosely called religious art is that which is 
created for ecclesiastical purpose or which illustrate or 
interpret the themes of the sacred works.” 

Especially provocative were Ad Reinhardt’s “Number 
Twelve” (which had caused much discussion in the 
Union Seminary exhibit), Sonia Sekula’s “City of the 


continued on next page 








an experiment in the arts--- 
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Poor,” Rico Lebrun’s “Shell of Mary” and Roger An- 
liker’s “Stull Small Voice.” 


SOME DO’S AND DON’TS 


(1) Don’t do this just to be avant garde or as “the- 
right-thing-to-do.” It can't be done without a dedicated 
body of students and faculty who have this as an intel- 
lectual and religious interest and who sincerely want to 
work through the many problems which such a project 
presents 

(2) Don't do this hoping to be successful evangelists, 
because if your campus is like ours, evangelism takes 
preparation. Perhaps preparation is art’s only religious 
function anyway. 


3) Don't do it alone. The best-meaning CA will 
fall fairly flat trying this without the assistance of pro- 
fessionals who know all the inside secrets about such 
matters as contacting galleries and artists, who the 
authorities are, insurance, shipping, hanging, etc. Al- 
though we were free to choose the articles to be shown, 
we were in constant touch with the art department staff 
seeking advice. 

(4) Do allow lots of time. We worked more than 
six months on this modest exhibition. 

(5) Don't be afraid because it may cost some money. 
All loans are free. The costs involve shipping, insurance, 
catalogues, etc. Every campus has “hidden” funds some- 
place waiting for an experiment to come along. 

We're glad we had a Fine Arts Committee in our CA 
last year. It raised some new questions for us. It brought 
together a group of students and faculty who shared a 
Christian concern and an intellectual interest. It pro- 
vided three stimulating conversations with three types 
of artistic expression. 

By the way, we don’t have a Fine Arts Committee 
this year. Maybe we will again, when students want it. 
rhis year we're experimenting with the relation of the- 
ology and medicine, law and business. We think it’s 
healthy to experiment. Do you? 





€ ourtesy 
Robert Rambusch 
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the image 


Excerpts from an address by DR. SAMUEL 
H. MILLER at the Amherst “Religion and 
the Arts” program, April, 1957. 


ART AND RELIGION AT THEIR BEST seek to get at the fun- 
damental reality of life by stripping it of its superficial as- 
pects. Both the saint and the artist, if they are worthy of 
their calling, know that reality is not found on the surface 
of things, and that if it is to be found it will cost some- 
thing. They both work in images, by the endless and 
patient exercise of the imagination, delving beneath the 
surface of the customary and taken-for-granted, encoun- 
tering the immediate and original mysteries of beauty and 
holiness, so that at last they might shape something in 
which men will be able to see plainly the tell-tale signs of 
the Eternal. 


Where is the image of reality? 

Reality is achieved. It is beyond appearance, more 
than the object, greater than visible nature. As Picasso 
said, “Art is a lie that makes us realize the truth.” Even 
this tends to lead us astray unless we understand that 
the reality of art is not so much a lie, as it is a dimension 
of reality in which the spirit of man is fused with the 
world in which he lives. Nowhere is this elucidated bet- 
ter than in Sir Herbert Read’s Icon and Image where 
he described the creations of the startingly beautiful 
bison on the walls of the Altamira caves. These less than 
primitive men following the great herds across Europe 
left these brief but still trembling images fraught with 
an ageless beauty we still feel, could only have evinced 
such an achievement according to Sir Herbert Read, 
because of the critical intensity of their need, on which 
their very lives depended, and the long persistence 
of it over many generations in which their vision and 
dreams were sharpened, before there could appear that 
which was more than they saw—a strange complex of 
their own inner life and the object of their contemplation. 

This image of reality then is somewhere between the 
inner reality of man and the outer reality of the world. 
It is the realm in which man and the world are trans- 
formed beyond their separate meaning. Art in this sense 
is neither subjective or objective, but both, transcending 
both in a new combination. 


Art's difficulty with religion 


Let us examine both the embarrassment of art in our 
time and its difficulty with religion. 
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of reality 


In the American situation at least, religion has inher- 
ited a very poor relationship with art. There is in Prot- 
estantism a traditional strain of iconoclastic fanaticism, 
largely the result of reaction against the superstitious 
corruption of the symbol in medieval times. This has 
come down to us through the stern severity of Calvinistic 
puritanism. The moralizing severity of the Puritan led at 
least in its decadent consequences to a moralizing senti- 
mentality still to be seen in religious periodicals and 
church calendars. 

Add to this the middle class character of American 
religion in which prejudice favored a sentimental natural- 





ism devoid of any depth or creative significance and one 


has a strong resistance to anything like real art. Berdyaey “Christ.” Georges Rovault. 

characterizes the bourgeoise as interested in appearance Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
‘ E bsg we ift of the artist. 

and not in being. This led to respectability rather than ® 


sainthood, literalism instead of symbolic reality, and util- 
ity rather than beauty. 

A further reason for Protestantism’s hostility to art 
has been the moralistic fear of the demonic energies in- 
voked by art. Both the bourgeois strain and the Puritan 
united in a strong superego rigidity which, if it did not 
deny the libidinous impulses, repudiated their right to 
appear in public. As Malraux has pointed out—“What 
our anxiety ridden age is trying to discern in the arts of 
the savage, is not only the expression of another world, 
but also that of those monsters of the abyss which the 
psychoanalyst fishes for with nets, and politics or war 
with dynamite.” To reckon with these dark powers in 
the realm of the visible is obviously a most uncomfort- 
able destiny, and yet reality cannot be adequately rep- 
resented without attention paid to them. 

This distinction between “appearances” which ac- 
counts for naturalistic art as a copy of nature, and the 
“realities of depth” which a complacent religion fears is 
one of critical importance. Merely to use the accepted 
events or paraphernalia of the Christian tradition as a 
basis for art is not a guarantee of its religious character. 
Indeed, religious art may dispense entirely with the ob- 
viously religious material. Nowhere is this more evi- 
dent than in a comparison let us say between Lloyd 
Douglas, who uses all the trappings of religion without 





ever penetrating to its fundamental reality, whereas 


” 


“Clown. 
continued on next page Courtesy of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. 


Georges Rouvault. 











the image of reality 
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Dostoevski eschews everything traditionally religious, 
but by profound penetration articulates the realities out 
of which religion is elicited. 

‘his question must be asked not only by comparing 
two artists as Rouault and Sallman, for instance, where 
it becomes immediately evident that the former in deal- 
ing with the head of Christ has penetrated the super- 
ficial aspects and elicited the reality of the tragic, where- 
as the latter has sentimentalized the whole situation un- 
til all religious power has been completely canceled, 
but one is forced to ask if Rouault himself has not elici- 
ted the human dilemma far more poignantly in his 
clowns than in the Christ. The same issue may be raised 
in Van Gogh’s pictures, let us say of the “Good Samari- 
tan” and of “Shoes.” 


The closeness of religion and art 


[he question that asks itself is whether the symbols 
of the Christian faith are susceptible any longer of re- 
demptive power in art. Three things may be said briefly 
of this situation. First, our sensibilities, as well as that 
of the contemporary artist, may be such that we are 
not capable of responding to the essential realities of 
which the Christian symbols are the overt manifestations. 
We may not be living at that depth where their meanings 
impinge upon life, and thus they seem irrelevant. The 
second fact is that whenever religion concerns itself 
with religion, hypothetically concerned with its own ap- 
pearance and tradition, it commits a kind of ecclesias- 
tical incest, a weak union from which nothing can be 
expected. The essential function of religion is its dia- 
lectic with the not-yet religious. It is not to turn back 
upon itself, but to busy itself, self forgetfully, with the 
redemption of non-religious circumstances. In short, it 
is to reveal in the unexpected material of the world 
glimpses of God’s grace and creation. 

In this destiny religion and art come very close to each 
other. Without art, religion remains without a vocabu- 
lary or means of communication. Without religion, art 
tends to lose its depth and to become an irresponsible 
fantasy, rather than a revelation of a reality in which 
life is centered and made meaningful. 


RELIGIOUS 
LIVING 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 
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Turkish student and Huston Smith at the Old Ottoman Palace, Istanbul 


FIVE TIMES A DAY across a region that stretches from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the eastern tips of Indonesia 
muezzins mount the spiraled steps of minarets that com- 
mand the landscape like watchtowers. Their haunting 
call reaches to the hearts of one-seventh of the human 
race. “Come ye,” they cry, “to the good!” 

Eleanor and I were first awakened by this call in the 
dark of an Istanbul morning—night I should rather say, 
for it was so early we could see absolutely nothing. It 
was to follow us through Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, 
Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. When, a month later, we moved 
at last beyond its reach, it left us with two things: first, 
a realization of the essential power that still lies behind 
it; and second, awareness of certain quavers in its present 
rendition, 


The return to Islam 


Islam’s power became evident to us in the first Muslim 
country we visited: Turkey. On its face, Istanbul wears 
the mask of the western, secular nation Ataturk intended 
it to become when in the 20’s he buried the decaying 
body of the long-dead Ottoman empire and turned Tur- 
key overnight into a modern state. The average urban 
Turk seems no more devout than a hustling Chicagoan. 

But we soon had to qualify our initial impression. 
First, a glance at Turkish education showed religious 
education returned to the curriculum. Since 1951 every 
fourth and fifth grader whose parents do not object is 
instructed for two hours each week in Islam, and it has 
recently been decided to extend the requirement into 
middle schools and lycees. Second, a visit to Izmir 
showed clearly that Ankara and Istanbul do not represent 
Turkey as a whole. Even this small step toward the in- 
terior revealed hinterland Turkey to be far more under 
the influence of imams (leaders of congregational wor- 
ship) than the city visitor realizes. 

It is possible to discount the first of these items as in- 
spired by nationalism and the second as due to peasant 
provincialism and cultural lag. But there would still re- 
main a third development that is unquestionably religious. 
Turkey’s intellectual and political leaders, formerly 
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The second in a series of articles by DR. 
HUSTON SMITH, Washington University in 
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avowed secularists, are individually quietly returning to 
Islam in search of deeper meaning for their lives than 
secularism has been able to supply. A friend told us he 
personally knew three generals, one air force specialist, 
two senior bank officials, two university professors, a 
senior government broadcasting official, medical doctors, 
pharmacists, an architect, housewives, professional wo- 
men, teachers, deputies in parliament, three important 
government administrators, poets, and newspapermen of 
whom this is the case. 


Shaking off a four hundred year sleep 

The power of Islam, then, was perceptible even in Eu- 
rope where secularism has had a near-perfect chance to 
erode it. It was more evident throughout the Middle East 
where the religion seemed to be shaking off a four hun- 
dred year sleep and rousing with new strength of morn- 
ing. Nowhere, however, did it hit us as forceably as in 
Pakistan where, on the day before the nation’s celebra- 
tion of Iqbal Day, the director of the Iqbal academy 
startled me into complete attention by saying, “We be- 
lieve this is the philosophy of the future. Islam is Truth, 
and now that Iqbal has translated it into modern idiom 
the world must inevitably be drawn to it.” 

I could scarcely believe my ears as these words assailed 
them. For, though our weeks in the Muslim world had 
revealed in Islam enormous and resurgent vitality, it 
seemed to us that this vitality was being filtered today 
through almost complete confusion. 

For the world into which Islam has awakened in the 
[wentieth Century is not the same as the world in which 
she retired in the Sixteenth. 

The world’s mind-set, for one thing, is completely 
different. It has a new cosmology; with evolution, a new 
biology; and a new psychology. More important than 
these wider truths, however, are the new approaches to 
truth: a self-conscious scientific method and spirit, a 
meticulous historiography, and a growing understanding 
of how language functions in human life. 

These changes that have come over the Western mind 
during the last four hundred years have, as we know so 


wife studied the world’s major faiths. 


well, occasioned enormous problems in the interpreta- 
tion of our own Judeo-Christian heritage. Many issues 
are still unresolved. Through minds like Tillich, Mari- 
tain, and Buber kerygma’ has again come to terms with 
culture. But the process has taken four centuries and the 
strain has been great. 


Can Islam come to terms with the modern mind? 


If anything seems sure it is that Islam too is going to 
have to come to terms with the modern mind. I do not 
see that the process is going to be any easier for her, re- 
ligiously, than it was for Christianity. In at least one way 
it promises to be harder: the new mind-set came to the 
West gradually, whereas the “Westernizing world” (to 
use Toynbee’s phrase) is bursting on Islam ready-made. 
It is as if Christianity had been confronted with Coperni- 
cus, Darwin, Freud, Biblical criticism, and our new un- 
derstanding of myth in a single generation. 

If there is one religious orientation incompatible with 
what we have called the contemporary mind-set, it is 
fundamentalism, and this, overwhelmingly, has been the 
orientation in which Islam up to the present has function- 
ed. Colliding with the contemporary mind, classical Islam 
has already produced a number of liberal Muslim lead- 
ers, best exemplified by her greatest modern philosopher, 
Muhammed Iqbal. But to recast an entire religion is a 
different matter: most Muslims regard Iqbal and his fol- 
lowers as highly unorthodox if not downright heretical. 
Islam faces the greatest task of theological reconstruc- 
tion of any major religion in the modern world. 

We have cited the contemporary mind-set as one of 
the features of the present which necessitates rethinking 
within Islam. The other is the world’s social mood. For 
our purposes this can be said to include drives t¢ ward 
nationalism, democracy, industrialization, equality be- 
tween the sexes and pragmatic law. Each of these drives 
poses problems for classical Islam. 


1 The heart or essence of God's revelation as contrasted with the 
forms, in any time or place, through which it is manifest or ex- 
pressed 
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the Muslim's call 


INTINUED 


Nationalism. Classical Islam admits no division be- 
tween church and state. Consequently, as there is one 
true faith, namely Islam, so, ideally, there should be a 
single united social order. While the Muslim empire per- 
sisted—whether centering in Mecca, Damascus, Bagh- 
dad, Alexandria, or Istanbul—some semblance of this 
amalgam of political and spiritual wholeness (epitomized 
in the office of the Caliph who was considered to be 
Muhammad’s political as well as spiritual successor) 
could be argued. But how is this concept of political unity 
to be reconciled with the nationalistic aspirations of 
every contemporary Muslim state? 

Democracy. Who shall stipulate the laws by which 
citizens in a Muslim state shall live? Democracy is an- 
swering: the people, through their delegates. Classical 
Islam answered: God, through Muhammad and _ his 
Qur'an.” What if there should be a conflict between the 
two? And who is to interpret the Qur’an’s directives for 
contemporary problems? 

Industrialization. This requires capital. There is a 
verse in the Qur'an that traditionally has been interpreted 
as prohibiting interest. As capital cannot accumulate in 
a free society without interest, this verse is being gen- 
erally reinterpreted as proscribing undue interest, or 
usury. But innumerable questions remain as to what 


The Unity 


Revealed at Mecca 


economic injunctions geared thus far to agrarian and 
feudal patterns imply for industrial society. 

Equality between the sexes. Purdah and the veil have 
largely gone, and suffrage and careers are opening rapid- 
ly for women. But there are still many problems, among 
which polygyny is currently uppermost. Muslim women 
are taking their stand on Muhammed’s statement that 
equal treatment is a condition of a man’s having more 
than one wife. As equal treatment involves above all else 
equal affection, and as it is impossible for a man to love 
two women in exactly equal proportion, the Qur'an in 
point of fact (women are arguing) precludes polygyny. 

Pragmatic law. Traditionally Muslim law has been the 
shariah, i.e., laws laid down by Allah in the Qur’an or de- 
vised by his inspired Prophet Muhammad during the dec- 
ade of his rule. Again and again, however, these laws 
have proved clumsy in dealing with Twentieth Century 
problems with the result that, beginning with Turkey in 
1924, Muslim countries have in varying degrees rewrit- 
ten their law on the model of Western codes. But the con- 
flict here is tremendous. After a thousand years of pro- 
ceeding from literal revelation, can Muslim law suddenly 
affirm that its true basis is pragmatic, prudential, and 
worldly wise? If the answer is no, is its only alternative to 
renounce its relevance to the modern world? 

The power behind the muezzin’s call remains incon- 
testable. Some think Islam is the world’s fastest growing 
religion. But there are many conflicts and uncertainties in 
the minds of Muslims as they respond today to their age- 
old call: “Allah is most great. . . . Come ye to prayer. 
Come ye to the good.” 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful! 
Say: He is Allah, the One! Allah, the eternally Besought of All! 
He begetteth not nor was begotten. And there is none comparable unto Him. 


The Daybreak 


Revealed at Mecca 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful! 
Say: I seek refuge in the Lord of Daybreak from the evil of that which He created; 
From the evil of the darkness when it is intense, and from the evil of malignant witchcraft, 
And from the evil of the envier when he envieth. 


Mankind 


Revealed at Mecca 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful! 


Say: I seek refuge in the Lord of mankind, the King of mankind, the God of mankind, 
From the evil of the sneaking whisperer, who whispereth in the hearts of mankind, of the jinn and of mankind. 
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what are you doing 
this summer? 


BILL DANIEL WALKED SLOWLY down a familiar path which 
was lighted only by the brightness of a July moon. It was 
close to 11 o’clock, but he felt very much awake and at 
peace with himself as he ambled along. Only the month 
before Bill had been hovering over class notes and text 
books. Now, even the final exams seemed a distant mem- 
ory. 

Bill did not head directly for his sleeping quarters but 
moved on down to the edge of the lake. He perched on a 
large rock, idly watching the occasional flickering lights 
across on the other shore. He thought about his two sum- 
mers at Camp Chingachgook, remembering how one of 
his fraternity brothers had induced him to come up north 
and work for 8 weeks in a YMCA boys camp. 

Without a background of camping experience he had 
approached the job with little confidence and, in fact, 


some misgivings about how well he could handle the as- 
signment. However, the pre-camp training period had 
helped assuage his anxiety. Seasoned counselors, the unit 
director, and the camp director had all helped to cover 
what Bill thought was every possible angle of being a 
camp counselor. 

What a day it was when his first group of campers ar- 
rived. The boys seemed just like his own kid brother and 
cronies. There was Steven, who established himself as the 
tent clown in the first hour they were all together. “Frog- 
gie” earned his nickname by corralling four frogs inside of 
20 minutes. And so there they were, seven growing boys 
who made a hero of a college boy they had never seen 
before, all in the space of a few days. 

Bill had a happy summer at Chingachgook. When he 
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returned to college and began comparing his experiences 
with those of other students, he felt especially good. He 
had no glamorous tales to relate such as those told by a 
couple of worldly sophomores who had been to Paris and 
Rome. He did not have the bank balance some fellows 
had accumulated through construction jobs. But Bill had 
a feeling that it was the best summer he had ever had in 
his life. That is why he returned to Camp Chingachgook 
and why he is planning to return again this year. 


Why summer camping? 

Camping men may seem like an odd breed of human 
beings. They think that there is nothing in this world quite 
as wonderful as youth camping. It is unlikely that any 
profession can claim to have men any more dedicated to 
their work than those found in camping. There must be 
reasons for it, and, if given half an opportunity, most of 
them will expound for hours on the subject. 

These men feel, first of all, that helping to guide youth 
in a positive direction during formative years will help 
them to come nearer to their maximum potential in adult- 
hood. There can be no substantial argument to this point. 
Camping offers a unique opportunity for value education. 
For instance, the camp counselor, who is ready to swim, 
play ball, climb a mountain, cook over the fire, or pray 
with a group of energetic boys, becomes very close to 
them. Urban society simply does not include experiences 
of this kind. The counselor also is not classed in the au- 
thority role as is a parent or teacher. He is more truly 
a friend to a boy from the boy’s standpoint. 

Another factor unique to camping is its full time im- 
pact on a youngster’s life. Twenty-four hours a day are 
spent in daily living where a high ratio of leadership to 
campers prevails. The things that one does in camp are 
fun, so that iearning takes place in a way that boys like. 
There are dozens of sound arguments put forth by educa- 
tors and camping leaders on the values of outdoor living. 


Why be a counselor? 


Headlines, notices posted by the deans, and straight 
comments from Dad, chancellor of the household exche- 
quer, tell us college tuition is rising again this year. Col- 
lege is becoming more expensive all the time. “Why,” 
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asks the college student of today, “should I spend a sum- 
mer playing nursemaid to a bunch of kids for a couple 
hundred bucks when I can earn three or four times that 
amount on a road construction job?” 

It is a justifiable question and one every student must 
answer for himself in ways dictated by his personal cir- 
cumstances. Here are some of the answers from the stand- 
point of employers, camp directors, and not a few coun- 
selors and ex-counselors themselves. 

Surely one will not become wealthy as a counselor in 
a YMCA camp, that is in pecuniary terms. Some camps 
pay a salary of $100 for a season, while others pay as 
high as $300 for a cabin counselor, with most of them 
falling somewhere in between. Even with room and board 
it is not as much as can be made in some other endeavor. 
However, there are other factors which should not be 
overlooked. 

Outdoor living is generally healthful. At a time when 
our society is becoming increasingly automatized, when 
younger men are becoming susceptible to heart disease, 
when the industrial development of our cities is mush- 
rooming, and when academic pressure is increasing, a 
young man should be giving his maturing body every 
ounce of care that is possible. Daily swimming alone is 
















































one of the most beneficial of all exercises. Add to this 
the hiking, horseback riding, water-skiing, and regular 
eating and sleeping habits in the out-of-doors and one 
can see the physical well being that camping holds out. 
Some students claim they get more education from col- 
lege “bull sessions” than they can ever muster from the 
lab or lecture hall. In any event, for the college student 
who spends a summer in camp, there are fertile oppor- 
tunities for “bull sessions” with like-minded souls who 
gather in the staff room to hash over sex, politics, reli- 
gion, and “what truth is.” The stimulation of the college 
sessions are enhanced by the leisure and the outdoor set- 
ting of camp life. 

Camping offers an unequaled opportunity to learn a 
great deal about human behavior. A summer camp is in 
reality a laboratory of living where all functions of this 
separate society are wrapped inextricably in the lives of 
its members. Learning how to get along with others or 
developing a better understanding of human behavior 
is not a matter only for those considering the social serv- 
ice field. Every vocational counselor places the capacity 
to relate to others at the top of the list. The personnel of- 
ficers of any corporation say the same thing: “What we 
need are not skilled engineers, but skilled engineers who 
can get along with other people.” And so it is with all 
fields of endeavor. Great is the number of camp coun- 
selors who, in later life, say that they owe to camping, 
as no place else, a debt of gratitude for helping them to 
understand themselves and others. 

Graduate schools and employers, including the Fed- 
eral Government, place a high value upon the college 
student who has had camping experience. Many camp di- 
rectors could testify that they spend hours and hours in 





the winter filling out scholarship aid information forms, 
graduate school inquiries, and employment recommenda- 
tions. Camp counselorship has values that go far beyond 
the summer salary. 


Some people feel that the essence of religion is one’s 


functional application of his belief in service to his fel- 
low man. We can’t, of course, all be full-time clergymen, 
teachers, or YMCA secretaries. But it does seem likely 


Opportunities for women 
in camp counseling 


THIS SUMMER, 121 ywcas will be seeking camp 
counselors: program directors, unit leaders, 
waterfront directors, leaders of arts and crafts, 
music, nature, riding, sports, and dancing will be 
needed. The American Camping Association 1957 
Directory describes many of the YWCA camps 
and gives program emphasis. 

Contact Procedure: Select the area of the 
country in which you wish to work and then 
check with the ACA Directory for YWCA camps 
in this area. Write directly to the associations. Ad- 
dress your letter to the Camp Director, giving 
qualifications, leadership skills, and camping ex- 
perience. 


that somewhere along the way of life, especially while 
young, a fellow should give something of himself to oth- 
ers. Asked what were the happiest days in anyone’s life, 
most of us say it was during childhood. Look back and 
count the most happy and meaningful experiences of life 
and this seems to be true. 

Camp counselorship for a college man is a way to put 
one’s belief into positive action, for growing youngsters, 
and for himself. The opportunity for boys to have the 
creative experiences in living, which once were a part of 
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our society, are lessened. Sand lot ball fields have been 
taken over by housing developments for an expanding 
population. Parents are called upon to put more into their 
jobs and into their community. Children growing up to- 
day need the stabilizing experiences of playing and living 
together. They need, in some cases rather desperately, 
the kind of experiences that camping offers them in out- 
door living. And, by the same token, college fellows faced 
with military service are in need of the values camping 
holds for them. 


Why YMCA camping? 


Just as is true with colleges, there are all kinds of 
camps. Some are operated by agencies who want to “keep 
the kids off the streets”; some are purely a dollar and 
cents matter with a strictly profit aim; some are religious; 
some are indeed propagandistic. The YMCA looks at 
camping as one of its most powerful media for realizing 
its purpose of “developing Christian personality and a 
Christian society.” 

This world-wide fellowship has as its basic concern 
the development of the spirit, the mind, and the body. 


Camping has great potentialities for combining this three- 
fold emphasis. The YMCA has realized this for over 70 
years and was the organization which pioneered the en- 
tire camping movement. It has national standards and 
professional leadership at the local, state, and national 
level, all working toward the best camping possible. 
Where a local YMCA does not operate a camp, it is ready 
to recommend other YMCA camps either for campers 
or those seeking work in such camps. 

Not only has the “Y” pioneered in camping, but it has 
kept up a program of research which provides each camp 
with the tools for accomplishing its work. One finds camps 
of all sizes, shapes and descriptions. Some emphasize one 
kind of program more than another. However, all YMCA 
camps are bound by the underlying purpose of the YMCA 
and offer camper and staff members one of our nation’s 
richest opportunities to practice applied democracy and 
gain a vision of a world better than man has ever known. 

Any college student who likes people and who wants 
a rewarding experience should carefully consider the dis- 
tinct advantages offered him in a YMCA camping expe- 
rience. Summer is not too far off and Bill Daniel and 
thousands like him are already planning for “the best 
summer they have ever had.” 


DONALD J. SHELLENBERGER 
YMCA, Schenectady, N. Y. 





SUMMER FUN—PROFIT, TOO! 


Both are yours as a Counselor at a YMCA Camp 





YMCA camps offer you as a counselor: room and board with pay . . . the experience of working 


with children in a program of sports, hiking, swimming, boating, fishing, camping . . 
and making friends with other college students . . 


. while living 


. all summer long! 


Reasons like these, and many more, help make your decision to be a Y Camp Counselor this summer 


one of the soundest you'll ever make. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES: 

e Healthful living in the out-of-doors. 

e Valuable experience in leadership training. 

e Financial remuneration. 

e Gratifying work in stimulating growth of children. 
Nothing quite takes the place of summer counseling at a 


Y Camp 


For application or further informa- 
tion, contact your local Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Or fill in and 
mail this inquiry blank. 


) a 
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Also, don’t forget that Y camps offer you a splendid op- 
portunity to investigate first-hand the many advantages 
of a full-time career with the YMCA! 


Y camps are located from coast to coast. Find out how 
the one of your choice can promise you one of the best 
summers of your life! 


odotolololololololeloleleloleleleleloleleolololelolelelolelololelelelelelelole) 


Mr. John A. Ledlie 

National Secretary for Camping of the YMCA 
291 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Yes, I’m interested in becoming a YMCA Boys’ Camp Counselor 
during the summer months. Please send me further information. 
| would like work in my home state, or in the following sections 
of the country: a or 


Name . Age- 


Address 


City and State 
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the psychiatrist and the cross 


from the play, The Cocktail Party by T. S. Eliot® 


In the seventh chapter of St. Matthew at the 13th 
verse we read: 

“Enter by the narrow gate; for the gate is wide 
and the way is easy that leads to destruction, and 
those who enter it are many. For the gate is nar- 
row and the way is hard, that leads to life, and 
those who find it are few.” 


T. S. Eliot’s play The Cocktail Party is a modern at- 
tempt to describe the choice that confronts all people who 
are looking for a way out of “the waste land’”—out of a 
“world of lunacy.” There is a “narrow gate” and few 
take it; and there is a broader one, and most are con- 
tent to walk through it. 

Many have had trouble understanding the play— 
making any sense out of it at all. When my wife and 
I saw it in New York five years ago, the people sitting 
around us were confused to say the least, and they let 
it be known in their remarks to one another. This is 
partly because one must understand Mr. Eliot himself 
before appreciating this play. It also needs repeated 
reading and study before its meaning surrenders. The 
play is deeply religious just as Mr. Eliot is deeply re- 
ligious, but one might never detect it. There are no direct 
references to religion, and the vocabulary of theology is 
ignored. 

There are seven main characters: Edward and Lavinia 
Chamberlayne who are having marital difficulties—and 
their friends: Julia Shuttlethwaite who seems to be a 
gossip and gadabout; Alex Gibbs, a “cosmopolitan diner 
and buyer” who has connections all over the world; 


*The selections from Mr. Eliot's work are reprinted by permission 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. from THE COMPLETE POEMS AND 
PLAYS OF T. S. ELIOT, copyright, 1952, by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc. 


JAMES R. HINE is pastor to Presbyterian students 
at the University of Illinois. This commentary on 
“The Cocktail Party” is one of five which he 
has prepared on contemporary dramas. Others 


will appear in subsequent issues. 


Celia Coplestone who thinks she is in love with Edward; 
Peter Quilpe, a writer who thinks he is in love with Celia; 
and at first an unidentified guest later introduced as the 
psychiatrist, Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly. 


The “waste land” 


rhe opening scene is that of a cocktail party being held 
at the Chamberlayne’s London flat. Mrs. Chamberlayne 
has left her husband—so he must entertain his guests 
the best he can. In the course of the conversation we find 
that Edward Chamberlayne, his deserting wife (Lavinia), 
Peter Quilpe, and Celia Coplestone are mixed-up, frus- 
trated and unhappy people. They are living in what Eliot 


called in a previous work—a “waste land.” 





In fact, the cocktail party is a symbol in the poet's 
mind of the gathering of those moderns who have nothing 
to do and are doing it. They find solace in bringing their 
boredom together, and they find escape in the anesthesia 
of alcohol and endless conversation—and the conversa- 
tion is meaningless. “The cocktail goblet is ironically 
the holy chalice of London society, and the cocktail pro- 
cession is the setting for it, the symbol of ‘the human 
condition,’ of ‘the final desolation, of solitude in the 
phantasmal world, of imagination, shuffling memories 
and desires.’”’ (Hamalian in Accent, 1950) As Eliot 
expresses it in The Rock—‘Here were decent godless 
people: Their only monument the asphalt road and a 
thousand lost golf balls.” 


Edward says to Celia when they are alone: 


“I see that my life was determined long ago 

And that the struggle to escape from it 

Is only a make-believe, a pretence 

That what is, is not, or could be changed. 

The self that can say ‘I want this—or I want that’ 

The self that wills—he is a feeble creature; 

He has to come to terms in the end 

With the obstinate, the tougher self; who does not speak, 
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psychiatrist and the cross 


CONTINUED 


Who never talks, who cannot argue; 

And who in some men may be the euardian 
But in men like me, the dull, the implacable, 
The indomitable spirit of mediocrity.” 


Later in the play Lavinia says to Edward: 


“I thought .. . you might be able to find the road back 

fo a time when you were real—for you must have been 
real 

At some time or other. . 


And Edward replies: 


“There was a door 
And | could not open it. | could not touch the handle 
Why could I not walk out of my prison? 
What ts hell? Hell is oneself, 
Hell is alone, the other figures in it 
Merely projections. There is nothing to escape from 
And nothing to escape to. One is always alone.” 


Celia in talking to the psychiatrist later says: 


1 mean what has happened has made me aware 
[hat I've always been alone. That one always is alone... 
Do you know 
It no longer seems worth while to speak to anyone!” 
It's not the feeling of anything I’ve ever done, 
Which I might get away from, or anything in me 
1 could get rid of—but of emptiness, of failure 
lowards someone, or something, outside of myself; 


And I feel | must . atone...” 


[hese people remind one of those described by Eliot 
in an earlier work—The Hollow Men. Or the three char- 
acteristics of moderns as described by the psychologist 
Rollo May: Emptiness, Loneliness, and Anxiety. 

As the play develops we see that Edward, Lavinia, 
Celia and Peter attempt to meet their condition. Julia 
and Alex, though disguised as people of the world, are 
their guardians. And Sir Henry, the psychiatrist, is the 
priest, 


One answer: Making the best of a bad job 


lt is the psychiatrist-priest in his consulting room- 
church, who goes with Edward, Lavinia, and Celia to- 
ward their decision. Here their lives open before them 
and they react to what they see. 

lo Edward and Lavinia he says: 


And now you begin to see, I hope, 
How much you have in common. The same isolation. 
A man who finds himself incapable of loving 

And a woman who finds that no man can love her.” 


And so this couple makes a choice. It is the choice made 
by countless others in this modern age who manage in 
one way or another to get by. Eric Fromm would say 
that it is the way of “adjustment and conformity.” (The 
Sane Society) 
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In Edward’s words: 
“Lavinia, we must make the best of a bad job.” 
And Reilly replies: 


“The best of a bad job is all any of us make of it— 
Except of course, the saints...” 


Celia says to the psychiatrist in the consulting room 
later on: 


“. .. | want to be cured 

Of a craving for something I cannot find 
And of the shame of never finding it. 
Can you cure me?” 


He replies: 


The condition is curable. 
But the form of treatment must be your own choice: 
I cannot choose for you. If that is what you wish, 
I can reconcile you to the human condition, 
The condition to which some who have gone as far as you 
Have succeeded in returning. They may remember 
The vision they have had, but they cease to regret it, 
Maintain themselves by the common routine, 
Learn to avoid excessive expectation, 
Become tolerant of themselves and others, 
Giving and taking, in the usual actions 
What there is to give and take. They do not repine; 
Are contented with the morning that separates 
And with the evening that brings together 
For casual talk before the fire 
[Two people who know they do not understand each other, 
Breeding children whom they do not understand 
And who will never understand them.” 


This is the kind of life the Chamberlaynes choose, the 
one to which they go back and live. And they will get 
by. They will conform to standards of decent living. They 
will make the best of a bad job. They will adjust to things 
as they are. “In a world of lunacy, violence, stupidity, 
greed .. . it is a good life.” 


There is another way 


But when Celia is confronted with it by Sir Henry, 


she Says: 


“I know I ought to be able accept that 
If | might still have it. Yet it leaves me cold.” 


Which opens the way for the psychiatrist to say: 


“There is another way, if you have the courage. 

The first | could describe in familiar terms 

Because you have seen it, as we have all seen it, 

Illustrated, more or less, in lives of those about us. 

The second is unknown, and so requires faith— 

The kind of faith that issues from despair. 

The destination cannot be described; 

You will know very little until you get there; 

You will journey blind. But the way leads toward posses- 
sion 


Of what you have sought for in the wrong place.” 
She chooses this second way. He tells her to prepare for 
the journey. She leaves and there gather in the consult- 
ing room—the two guardians and the priest no longer 
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now in their worldly disguise. A libation is prepared and 
drunk—a prayer is said for the travelers and “There is 
one for whom the word cannot be spoken,” Peter Quilpe. 
“He has not yet come to where the words are valid.” He 
has made no choice! “Shall we ever speak them?” asks 
Julia. Alex replies, “Others, perhaps, will speak them.” 
Peter hovers in the land between two choices. 

In the third, and last, act, the group is gathered again 
in the drawing room of the Chamberlayne’s flat in Lon- 
don. Peter is back from Hollywood where he has been 
working on a film. He thinks he might have a part for 
Celia. He is unable to find her name in the telephone 
directory. Her name is no longer listed in the London 
directory or any directory. 





Celia’s journey took her to a far away place, Kin- 
kanja, where she became a member of a nursing order. 
The natives there were dying of a pestilence, and then 
an insurrection broke out. Celia, the nurse, would not 
leave the dying natives. The mob descended upon her 
and crucified her near an ant hill. The group is shocked. 
“It’s the waste that I resent,” says Edward. 

Lavinia turns to Sir Henry, the psychiatrist, and says: 


“While Alex was telling us what happened to Celia 

I was looking at your face. And it seemed from your 
expression 

That the way in which she died did not disturb you .. . 

“. . . What struck me, though, 

Was that your face showed no surprise or horror 

At the way in which she died... 


I thought your expression was one of . . . satisfaction!” 


Does Eliot have a sound answer? 


Let us think for a moment about ourselves. We are 
people who live in the modern world—a world which 
is often empty, lonely, anxious. It is a world in which to 
use Eliot’s language there are “hollow men” living in 
“the wasteland.” And with Celia there is a “sense of 
sin.” What hope is there for us? The choice as Mr. Eliot 
pictures it is not a very encouraging one. On the one 
hand is that offered by the school of thought which says: 
recognize your situation, adjust to it, accept it, make the 
best of it. Conform to what society has defined as normal 
and respectable. You will cease to expect very much 
from life. You will learn to be content with the common 
routine. You won't be happy but you will get by. Or with 
Celia, you can choose to give up the world. Three char- 
acters in Eliot’s modern plays choose this way. Celia in 
The Cocktail Party, Harry in The Family Reunion, and 
Colby in The Confidential Clerk become a priest or a 
missionary. Perhaps it is his Anglo-Catholic concept of 
the best life as the life of a monastic or a martyr. 

The Protestant interpretation of the Gospel, however, 
gives us a wider and better choice. For in Protestantism 
there is the emphasis on the priesthood of all believers 
and the sanctity of the common life. To escape the bore- 
dom and emptiness of the wasteland one need not forsake 
life but enter into the life of the redemptive community 





which stays in the center of human existence. It seems to 
me that Eliot in his play would deprive Christians of this 
important function and make us believe that we cannot 
have God's love in our hearts amid human reiationships. 
At one time T.S. Eliot quoted St. John of the Cross: 
“The soul cannot be possessed of the divine union until 
it has divested itself of the love of created things.” Why 
can not we love what God has created? Especially His 
people? 

I cannot believe this is the meaning of the call of Jesus 
for discipleship: “If any man would come after me, let 
him take up his cross and follow me.” Or “He that would 
save his life shall lose it and he that loses his life for my 
sake will find it.” I cannot believe that the narrow gate 
is simply the gate into the ministry or the door to martyr- 
dom. 

The revelation of God in Jesus Christ is the good news 
that there is available for every person, forgiveness for 
sin, purpose for emptiness, communion for loneliness, 
faith for anxiety. Edward and Lavinia might have found 
the better life in a Christian home where there could 
have been a real restoration of themselves as persons, 
and a significant relationship to their friends. Celia could 
have found forgiveness and acceptance in the community 
of faith that is the church as well as in far off Kinkanja. 
The choice 

Perhaps the value of the play is the dramatic por- 
trayal of the fact that there is a choice to be made and 
each of us must make it. Julia sums up the action of the 
play at the end: 

“Everyone makes a choice, of one kind or another, 

And then must take the consequences. Celia chose 

A way of which the consequence was Kinkanja. 

Peter chose a way that leads him to Boltwell: (‘“Holly- 

wood” in U.S. version); 
And now the consequence of the Chamberlaynes’ 
choice 

Is a cocktail party. They must be ready for it. 

Their guests may be arriving at any moment.” 

What is it for you? Do you prefer to choose mediocrity? 
The common routine livened a bit by a round of parties? 
Or will you choose to belong to those who band together 
in the name of the Nazarene, the Crucified One? A life 
of love and relatedness, purpose and usefulness? Or do 
you choose not to choose at all? 


Still— 


“Everyone makes a choice, of one kind or another, 
And then must take the consequences.” 
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STUDENTS FROM LITTLE ROCK’S 
Central High School were brought 
together for a panel discussion by 


Mrs. Jorunn Ricketts, a correspond- 





ent for Norwegian newspapers. The 
discussion was recorded in Little Rock by N.B.C. News 
and broadcast a few days after the federal troops arrived. 
It is an unusual demonstration of how talking things over 
can change opinions. 

This was the cast of characters: 

White students: Three girlsk—Sammy Dean Parker, 
Kay Bacon and Robin Woods; one boy—Joseph Fox. 

Negro students: One girl—Minnijean Brown; one boy 

Ernest Green. 

Excerpts from the transcript follow, beginning with a 
discussion of what would happen if Federal troops were 
withdrawn from the school. 

MRS. RICKETTS: But do you approve of having the 
Negroes still going to school if the troops were pulled 
out? 

KAY: No, I don’t. 

ROBIN: I wouldn’t be opposed to it. I think that peo- 
ple ought to be limited by their ability only—not by the 
color of their skin. 

JOE: I feel the same way that Robin does. | don't 
mind them going to school with me. | mean—the Supreme 
Court made this decision and I feel since the Supreme 
Court is there to make decisions like that, you ought to 
abide by what they say and not have all this violence and 
stuff that we’ve been having. I think it is mostly—the vio- 
lence that we had on Monday morning—it was mostly the 
parents and not the children in school. 

MRS. RICKETTS: What have you against Negroes 
in your school, Kay? 

KAY: I think that they've got schools to go to of thei 
own. That’s what most of us have against them. 

ERNEST: Well, the reason | went over to Central 
was that I, being a citizen of the United States, have just 
as much right as the other person. So why can’t I go to 
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the school that’s in my neighborhood—why should | 
have to go two or three miles every day—when there’s a 
school in my district? It’s not that I want to socialize— 
mix with other people—but it’s just that I want to get an 
education just like everyone else. 

MINNIJEAN: I wouldn’t want to go to Central to 
socialize and mix in. It is really from an educational and 
economic standpoint. What have you been taught that 
makes you just hate us so much? 

UNIDENTIFIED GIRL: I don’t hate you. 

MINNIJEAN: Dislike. 

UNIDENTIFIED GIRL: I don’t dislike you either. | 
mean, we have just stated a part—the fact, I think you 
have a lot better 
more modern. 

ROBIN: Well Horace Mann (Negro school) is a beau- 
tiful school, Ill admit that. But I have heard they don’t 
have the same opportunities inside, do they Ernest? 

ERNEST: Let me make that clear. Horace Mann is a 
modern building. But then Horace Mann just doesn’t 
have the courses that Central has. 

MRS. RICKETTS: Do you think it is possible to start 
working this out on a more sensible basis than violent 
demonstration? 

SAMMY: No, I don’t because the South has always 
been against racial mixing and I think they will fight this 
thing to the end. We fight for our freedom—that’s one 
thing. And we don’t have any freedom any more. 

ERNEST: Sammy, you said that you don’t have free- 
dom. | wonder what do you mean by it—that you don’t 
have freedom? You are guaranteed your freedoms in the 
Bill of Rights and your Constitution. You have the free- 
dom of speech—I noticed that has been exercised a whole 
lot in Little Rock. The freedom of petition, the freedom 





a lot nicer school than we have—much 


of religion and the other freedoms are guaranteed to you. 
I think that if anybody should kick about freedom, it 
should be us. Because I think we have been given a 
pretty bad side on this thing. 

SAMMY: Do you call those troops freedom? . . 

















ents talk it out 





ERNEST: You say why did the troops come here? It 
is because our government——our state government—went 
against the Federal law. Our country is set up so that we 
have forty-eight states and no one state has the ability 
to overrule our nation’s Government. I thought that was 
what our country was built around. We fought in World 
War II together—the fellows that | know died in World 
War II, they died in the Korean War. I mean, why should 
my friends get out there and die for a cause called 
“democracy” when I can’t exercise my rights—tell me 
that. 

ROBIN: I agree with Ernest. 

JOE: Well, Sammy, | don’t know what freedom has 
been taken away from you because the truth there—l 
know as a senior myself—the troops haven’t kept me from 
going to my classes or participating in any school activ- 
ity. | mean,.they’re there just to keep order in case—I 
might use the term “hotheads”—get riled up. But | 
think as long as—if parents would just stay out of it and 
let the children of the school at Central High figure it 
out for themselves, I think it would be a whole lot better. 
I think the students are mature enough to figure it out for 
themselves. As far as I'm concerned, I'll lay the 
whole blame of this trouble in Governor Faubus’ lap. 

SAMMY: I think you are wrong. 

JOE: Because if he—if on September the third—if he 
hadn’t called out the troops, I think there might have 
been some disagreements between people and maybe a 
few little fights, but I don’t think that we'd have near as 
much trouble as we have now since he called out the Na- 
tional Guard. 

SAMMY: I think we knew before this ever started 
that some day we were going to have to integrate the 
schools. And I think that our Governor was trying to 
protect all of us when he called out the National Guard— 
and he was trying to prepare us, | think. 

ERNEST: ... Well, I have to disagree. .. . I know a 
student that’s over there with us, Elizabeth, and that 





young lady, she walked two blocks, | guess—as you all 
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know—and the mob was behind her. Did the troops break 
up the mob? 
ROBIN: ... And when Elizabeth had to walk down 


in front of the school I was there and I saw that. And 
may I say, I was very ashamed—l felt like crying—be- 
cause she was so brave when she did that. And we just 
weren't behaving ourselves—just jeering her. I think if we 
had had any sort of decency, we wouldn't have acted that 
way. But I think if everybody would just obey the Golden 
Rule—do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you—might be the solution. How would you like to have 
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to . . . walk down the street with everybody yelling be- 
hind you like they yelled behind Elizabeth? 
MRS. RICKETTS: Sammy, why do these children 
not want to go to school with Negroes? 
SAMMY: Well, I think it is mostly race mixing. 
MRS. RICKETTS: Race mixing? What do you mean? 
SAMMY: Well, marrying each other. 
ROBIN: 


not going to intermarry—they’re not going to have 


They are there for education—they’re 


dates. 

MINNIJEAN: Hold your hand up. I'm brown, you 
are white. What’s the difference? We are all of the same 
thoughts. You're thinking about your boy—he’s going to 
the Navy. I'm thinking about mine—he’s in the Air 
Force. We think about the same thing. 

SAMMY: I'll have to agree with you. 

ERNEST: Well, getting back to this intermarriage and 
all that. | don’t know (where) people get all that. Why 
do I want to go to school? To marry with someone? | 
mean, school’s not a marriage bureau. . . . I'm going there 
for an education. Really, if I’m going there to socialize, | 
don’t need to be going to school. I can stand out on the 
corner and socialize, as far as that. 

MINNIJEAN: Kay, Joe and Robin—do you know 
anything about me, or is it just that your mother has told 
you about Negroes? . 

MRS. RICKETTS: Have you ever really made 
an effort to try to find out what they’re like? 

KAY: Not until today. 

SAMMY: Not until today. 

MRS. RICKETTS: And what do you think about it 
after today? 

KAY: Well, you know that my parents and a lot of 
the other students and their parents think that the Ne- 


groes aren't equal to us. But—I don't know. It seems 
like they are, to me. 

SAMMY: These people are—we'll have to admit it. 

ERNEST: I think, like we're doing today, discussing 
our different views—if the people of Little Rock 
would get together I believe they would find out a differ- 
ent story—and try to discuss the thing instead of getting 
out in the street and kicking people around and calling 
names—and all that sort of thing. If . . . people got to- 
gether it would be smoothed over. 

KAY: I think that if . . . our friends had been get- 
ting in this discussion today, I think that maybe some of 
them—not all of them—in time, they would change their 
mind. But probably some of them would change their 
mind today. 

SAMMY: I know now that it isn’t as bad as I thought 
it was 











after we got together and discussed it... . I 
think that’s what they ought to do in Central. They 
ought to have a panel discussion or something like that 
to let all of the kids know—not just a few but all of the 
kids. 

KAY: Do you suppose we can get that word out? 

JOE: May I make a suggestion to the Student Council 

a Ss ? 

MRS. RICKETTS: Let’s see. Is there anything, final- 
ly, we want to say that we have to say now? 

KAY: (Sammy and 1) We both came down here to- 
day with our mind set on it (that) we weren't going to 
change our mind that we were fully against integration. 
But | know now that we're going to change our mind. 

MRS. RICKETTS: What do your parents say to that? 

KAY: I think I’m going to have a long talk with my 
parents. 
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FOR LENTEN USE—’’BEHOLD THE MAN” 


Six Meditations on the Meaning of the Cross 


Convenient pocket size, 36 page booklet presenting a powerful, moving interpreta- 
tion of the crucifixion in a contemporary idiom. Contains ten of Rouvault’s “Miserere” 


prints, selections from the writings of Maxwell Anderson, T. S. Eliot, Paul Tillich, 


Miguel de Unamuno, Alan Paton, W. H. Auden, Bible passages and brief prayers. 


Use for group worship, for personal Lenten devotions, for gifts to friends and 


parents. 


PRICE for the booklet—One copy, 40¢ 
10 for $3.50; 25 for $8.00; 100 for $30.00 
Order from: ASSOCIATION PRESS 

291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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VISITING NEW YORK? 


Here is the ideal residence 









for college people coming to 
New York City. Adjacent to 
all cultural, social, entertain- 
ment and religious activities. 
Clean, comfor- 
table and inex- 
pensive accommo- 





dations. Timely forums, programs and in- 
formation service. 


Write Residence Director for folder IC 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE YMCA 
356 West 34th St. New York. 0X5-5133 
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SIX NEW REFLECTION BOOKS 

Anderson, B. W., The Unfolding 
Drama of the Bible 

Williams, Albert, What Archeology 
Says About the Bible 

Casteel, John, The Promise of Prayer 

Calhoun, Robert, God and the Day’s 
Work 

Hiltner, Seward, Sex and the Chris- 
tian Life 

Cowan, Wayne, ed., What the Chris- 
tian Hopes for in Society 

Association Press, New York, 50¢ 
each. 


WHAT ARE YOU READING this spring? What 
is your association studying this semester? 
Anything beyond the class assignments 
and the luncheon lectures? That the stu- 
dent Christian should be a student, or 
that the S.C.A. should center its program 
in study is an ideal to which most of us 
give lip service with considerable em- 
barrassment. There is no easy way out, 
short of becoming students or studying 
associations—and there should not be. 
Nevertheless, let thanks be offered to the 
Association Press for another valuable 
assist in the process of transformation. 

Books that cost less than a single meal 
or movie, books that can be read in about 
the time it takes to witness one athletic 
performance, can cut a channel through 
the shallows on which both individual and 
group resolutions usually run aground. 
When those books also relate to specific 
questions that gnaw at college students it 
is high time to pass the word. 


Does the Bible make sense today? 

Any number of groups over the country 
will witness to the fact that with the help 
of Bernard Anderson’s outline the drama 
of the Bible has unfolded with new 
relevance for the student who is willing 
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to become involved in it. It is good to 
have this guide available once more, and 
along with it a valuable companion 
volume by Albert Williams. What arche 
ology says, as summarized by Mr. Wil- 
liams makes most interesting reading while 
it sets the stage for each scene of the 
drama. Various scholars will accuse the 
author of dramatic license at specific 
points but an amazing amount of im- 
portant detail is supplied within the space 
available. 


Does God answer prayer? 

Here is a good question for one of those 
sessions that goes on all night and comes 
out right where it started. Yet a student 
or group who has wearied of academic 
discussion of the subject and is hungry 
for the promise of prayer will find that 
John Casteel had provided a very practical 
guide for the explorer who will undertake 
to rediscover prayer. In this serious pil- 
grimage the adventurer finds that at each 
step of the way he is only responding to 
what God is doing to search him out and 
restore him to fellowship with himself. 


What about my future? 

Success, salary, security—what else 
should I take into account? What has 
Jesus Christ got to do with my choice of 
school or job? Vocation, calling, that’s for 
preachers. Or is it? What does God have 
to do with the day’s work? Can my job 
be more than a way of obtaining security 
and success? These are some of the ques- 
tions Robert Calhoun raises in a book that 
may be read in two hours but will require 
days of thought and discussion before the 
implications come clear of the fact that 
I, each of us, “am called to an actual part 
in God’s own perpetual task of making 
and remaking the world.” 


Who is right about sex? 

Kinsey or the Puritans? In an area 
where students display a most amazing 
combination of sophistication and igno- 
rance Seward Hiltner probes beneath the 
superficial assumptions for a modern un- 
derstanding of sex and the part it plays in 
man’s relationships with himself, other 


persons and God. This is not easy going, 
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nor are the answers cut and dried as some 
might like, but here are some pointers 
toward an understanding of ourselves in 
which sex becomes not the enemy but one 
of the important ingredients of the Chris 
tian life 


Any other questions? 


Society politics scholarship? the 

American way of life? point-four? art and 
literature? diplomacy? the UN? What has 
the gospel to do with these things? That 
the Christian does have a real responsi 
bility in such diverse areas is the common 
thesis of the set of articles from “Chris 
tianity and Crisis” edited by Wayne Cowan. 
Each author has some very specific sug 
gestions on the area of his special in 
terest, suggestions which are sure to evoke 
discussion and possibly even some direct 
action as well as serious thought about 
our hopes for society. 

You will find specific points with which 
to quarrel in each of these six volumes 
but will be grateful for the lines of re- 
flection and discussion each opens up. 
Don't be deceived. While light in weight 
and price they are too fully packed for 
casual reading. A surprising number will 
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move from a display rack in the Y or 

book store. And serious students will re- 
turn for more 

Lauren Brubaker 

University of South Carolina 


Note: Pre-packed display case of 48 books, 
4 copies of each of the 12 titles, is avail- 
able for $20.00 a case from Association 


Press. 


CALLED IN REVOLUTION. By Bruce 
Morgan, Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, New York, 1956, 112 pp., 
S0¢. 


YOU ARE CALLED, in revolution. Of course, 
you may not be aware of this and the fact 
that a book by this name, perhaps in a 
slightly “beat up” condition, is on the 
bookshelf of your C.A. or Foundation 
may not help you understand very much 
what it means. But if you, or a study 
group, will tackle this little volume, you 
may hear God's call in this revolutionary 
time. 

Bruce Morgan, the author, beloved by 
students at conferences and on campus, 
has accomplished a modern miracle. This 
book is the report of a conference (the 
strikingly great conference at Athens, 
1955), but unlike so 
many conference reports, this carries us 
forward, rather than being the concluding 
chapter. 


Ohio, Christmas, 


Here are five of the hardest questions 
student Christians struggle with today, 
presented for study as they emerged out 
of the welter of meetings and conversa- 
tions at Athens. Following a brief confer- 


ence description, there are five chapters, 
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¢ Scholarships: application for competitive full 
scholarship due before March 1 
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each laying bare the focal point of baffle 
ment in one major question: e.g. How can 
God both judge and reconcile, especially 
in modern revolution and the deep di 
visions that seem to grow out of it? What 
does it mean to feel driven by relentless 
destiny but at the same time to believe 
in personal freedom? Such questions are 
basic when Christian overseas students 
Christian American 
Study groups of this sort carry forward 
the ecumenical task of the Church on 
the campus. 


confront students. 


The student movement will be stretched 
and deepened if “Called in Revolution” is 
taken down from the shelf and en- 
countered. 

Robert L. James, Jr. 
Temple University 


MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS. By 
Howard Clark Kee, Westminster 
Press, (Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary), Philadelphia, 1957, 96 pp.., 
$1.00. 


THIS BOOK, SIMPLE IN STYLE and adequate 
in treating its subject, makes a distinct 
contribution. It discusses the problem of 
Christian morality by relating it to the 
social groups that determine the pattern 
of our lives. The making of ethical de- 
cisions is not a purely individualistic mat- 
ter of choosing the good by private de- 
cision, but involves participation in the 
kind of human situation where our be- 
havior will be channeled into Christian 
ends. The book is strongest at those points 
where this central understanding is most 
evident. 

The beginning chapter disposes of the 
thesis that Christian morality means “being 
good” by following some kind of prin- 
ciples. This approach to Christian morality 
fails, as the second chapter shows, be- 
cause of the group pressures that shape 
our lives. Indeed, so great are group pres- 
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sures in our time that “the need to belong 


to a group has become more important 


than the things in which the group be- 


lieves.” (p. 19) Consequently the need 
of the moment is for the church to be- 
come the kind of community that will 
nurture Christian within 


a fellowship of people who, because they 


ethical decision 
have been forgiven by God’s grace, know 
other 
kind of com- 


how to live in charity with each 


and with the world. This 
munity must produce a genuine freedom 
while there is 


for all its membefs, and 


always a temptation to become “queer” 
in a community that is unique, the church 
kind of situation in 


which conformity is possible without loss 


alone can create a 


of individuality. 
The central section of the book is de 
kinds of attitude and be 


havior which ought to be found within a 


voted to the 
Christian community. It deals specifically 
and helpfully with marriage and divorce, 
family living, the Christian dimensions of 
daily work, and the role of the Christian 
in the civil order. While brief, the discus 


sion is illuminating and fair. 


The final chapter concludes on a note 


that should conclude all 


Christian ethics 


discussions of 


Continuing to warn of 


the dangers of simple answers to the com 
plex problems of Christian ethical choice, 
it considers the resources in the Christian 
tradition that are available for our guid 
ance. The author recognizes that we all 
continue to make mistakes in our efforts 
to make ethical decisions as Christians and 
alludes very briefly to the meaning of the 
gospel for men caught in this situation. 
This reviewer would have liked more de- 
tailed examination at the point of the 
Christian community as a channel of 
grace as well as guidance of decisions, but 
this is implied if not explicated. It is but 
one of many insights that have been too 
quickly treated in order to get a rounded 
discussion into the compass of a very thin 
volume. 
Edward L. Long, Jr. 
Department of Religion 
Oberlin College, Ohio 
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It’s the way to lead a life more interesting to yourself; to make 


you more interesting to others. 
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“The illusion of American omnipotence” 
Russia’s Sputniks have dealt a severe 


blow to what Denis Brogan has called 


the illusion of American 
This blow 
Qur 


eminence, 


omnipotence.” 
has been felt around the world. 
confidence in our technological pre 

hitherto 
Our 


at its most vulnerable spot 


unquestioned, was 


shattered national ego was pierced 
We have never claimed preeminence in 


art, music or letters. Know-how was our 


supreme contribution. Now this was chal- 
lenged and by our arch adversary 

After the impact of the initial blow our 
first reaction was to catch up, to 
We promptly entered upon 
competition with 


Times 


regain 
the initiative 
a race of 
The 
action recalled an old Navy couplet: 


conspicuous 


Russia London said our re- 
When in trouble, when in doubt, 


Flap your arms and rush about. 


Our feeble flapping at Cape Canaveral 
last December heaped more ashes upon 
our head, already bowed and bloody. 


The search for a scapegoat 


By the time Sputnik I had made its 
tenth round, we had declared an open 
season on scapegoats. This time we didn’t 
pin the blame on an “outside” force like 


Communism. We looked for scapegoats 


of a domestic breed. Among the most 
popular were former Defense Secretary 
Wilson, Administration economizers, falter- 


ing Presidential leadership, rivalry among 
the Armed Forces and poor working con- 
ditions for government scientists (includ- 
ing low pay and harassing loyalty-security 
regulations). Some people said that the 


American educational system itself was at 


fault for not producing more scientists 


and technicians 

The problem posed by Sputnik does in- 
volve Presidential leadership, taxes, inter 
service rivalry, “witch-hunting,” the 
tendency to despise the egg-head, and in 
deed the U.S 


not these 


educational system, but are 


factors rooted in a deeper and 


subtler problem? 


The goals of science 


that 
the United States must not become a “pale 


Vice-President Nixon has warned 
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carbon copy of the scientific materialism 


which the Soviet 


In our 


Union offers the world.” 


necessary efforts to increase the 


quality and quantity of scientific educa- 
tion we may slip into the pitfall of think- 
ing of itself rather 


than seeing it as an inStrument of a larger 


science aS an end in 
end 

But there is an even greater danger. 
The Communists have prostituted science 
to the demands of tyranny and imperial- 
ism. The danger in America is that in our 
efforts to catch up scientifically we may 
enlist the resources of technology in the 
service of goals unworthy of our highest 
tradition as a nation. In our preoccupa- 
tion with national security, for example, 
we may be tempted to short change justice 
and freedom. 

The Soviets have their Sputniks and we 
Both the U.S.S.R. and the 
Their 
servant of a na- 


have our Edsels 
U.S. are 


science is the 


technical societies. 
obedient 


tional purpose defined by a ruthless ruling 


great 


elite. A much greater proportion of our 
technology is enlisted in the service of 


private values such as material comfort, 


speed and social status. 


The task of education 
The Sputniks will have served us well 
if they impress upon us the urgency of two 
central tasks 
First, we must devote a greater portion 
resources to survival and 
This 


better education in the physical sciences, 


of our scientific 


national defense means more and 


and at the same time a clearer distinction 
and the 
goals in our national life. It is not so much 


between the vital less-than-vital 
a problem of more technology, but rather 


of the goals to which our technical re- 


sources are committed. 

Second, we must continually see to it 
that our nation is morally worthy of de- 
Our hysterical 
to the Sputniks indicates that the Ameri- 


fense somewhat reaction 
can people would benefit from the wisdom 
perspective which from an 
understanding of and belief in the central 


and comes 


intellectual and moral heritage of our 
Judaeo-Christian culture. If science edu- 
cation should be strengthened, and it 
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“Hev — Don't Forget The Bottom Part, Too” 





Herblock 
in The Washington Post 


should, the teaching of the humanities 
should also be strengthened. 
Our public educational system must 


learn how to transmit the basic values (as 
well as facts and ideas) of Western civili- 
zation to each succeeding generation with- 
out involving itself in fruitless sectarian 
controversy. (There is an important place 
for theological controversy, but the public 
school is not the place.) 

Some European observers have said, at 
least until recently, that America possessed 
the power of Rome, but lacked the wis- 
dom of Greece. Now that the preeminence 
of our material power has been challenged, 
perhaps we will have the opportunity to 
develop wisdom commensurate with our 
power. 

WALTER V. HOHENSTEIN ERNEST W. LEFEVER 


University of Maryland Library of Congress 





Let me share with you something | learned 
last spring when | was on an editorial back- 
ground trip around the world. For me it 
helps explain Sputnik and the Soviet achieve- 
ment . 

In three large Russian cities—Kiev, Mos- 
cow and Leningrad—! visited both libraries 
and universities. | was not prepared by 
what | had read previously for what | was 
to see. The libraries and the universities 
were filled, with men and women of al! ages 
but, for the most part, with young men and 
women deeply and seriously engaged in 
intellectual and scientific endeavor. It was 
a revelation to look into great reading 
rooms and to see every seat taken at every 
table and that 
waiting to fill vacancies as fast as they 
occurred. It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence to walk through the stacks and see 
students and librarians, as thick almost as 
ants. 


to observe others were 


Irving Dillard of the St 
“Post-Dispatch” 
Mt. Holyoke 


Louis 
in a speech to 
College students 















